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|our knowledge box is completely full, and if this 
miracle ever does happen, we should go to work to 
| increase its capacity, like the little boy who thought 
he might possibly eat a little more, if he stood up! 

| There are two principal ways in which farmers 
| may employ these long evenings to advantage : both 
| may be carried on together and in relation, most ad- 
| vantageously. One is, a correct systematic home 
‘reading, upon subjects of fact and science in agricul- 
‘ture and other rural affairs. This will bring into 
- = ay ‘exercise the knowledge we have, te fix it more 
Talks from the Editor’s Arm-Chair, ‘clearly in the mind, or to correct any wrong notions 
|we may have allowed to get mixed up with our pre- 

‘ x = ; vious knowledge. In reading—every where except 

ri UESTIONS of practical field operations and enchin Rib ikiedt aeentes “aad amine the right of 
private judgment, and no matter who the writer is, 
we challenge his propositions with as much freedom 
as if he were our pupil and we his tutor. If a learned 
man talks nonsense, it is more dangerous than if it 
came from one of less pretension ; so if Agassiz or 
Liebig predicate what we know to be false, we would 
say to them—gentlemen, you are wrong. But this 
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other out-door affairs, have hitherto engaged 
our principal attention. We now desire to 
talk a few moments upon another matter of still 
greater importance, since it lies at the foundation of 
all intelligent success in practical operations. Men 
sometimes stumble upon success, and then lay claim 
to great sagacity, which is freely accorded by a su- 
perficial public judgment, by which both parties are critical course of reading should not be allowed to 
deceived—the blind leading the blind. Success is hinder our reception of truth. It is no compliment 
eminently desirable, but the ability to command suc- to truth that we accept it, it is a favor we do our- 
cess is infinitely more so. A stout arm is an essen-|selves—and we should be as greedy of gain in this, 


tial qualification in a man for field labor, but an in-| as we are in any business transactions or investment 
telligent brain to direct that arm, is more than this, | of capital that we embark in. 
a vital necessity. 





| Read something else besides the floating literature 
Now you see what we are driving at—the cultiva- | of the day. Enough of this is good in its place, but 
tion of the intellectual as well as the physical man, | to be drenched with floods of reading like the Sickles 
to ensure success in the field of agriculture. When) or Broderick or Harpers’ Ferry horrors, sandwiched 


a person stumbles upon success, it is only a piece of | in the diluted tales and poems of the popular papers, 
good luck, and no credit to himself ; but when suc-| jg poor feed to the soul that would attain the full 


cess comes of diligent seeking through a good man-' measure of a living manhood. Go rather to the 
agement, the person may well feel that he has de- | masters of sober thought and practical science,— 
served it, and with fair opportunity can attain it as Downing, Norton, Johnston, Dana, Darlington, 


often as he uses the means thereto. Success is the Boussingault, Thomas, Barry, Allen, French, Breck, 


goal of endeavor, and when honorably attained, is | Dadd, Flint, Klippart, and such like, nearly or quite 
creditable an an evidence of good desert. jal of whom will bear some watching when they get 


The application we desire to make of these pre-|on hobbies, but are in the main to be commended. 
liminaries is, to urge upon our farmer friends the im- Provided with such as these and the Ohio Cultivator, 
portance of laying plans at this time for the improve-| the farmer and his family can form the circle around 
ment of their information in matters relating to their the evening lamp, and discourse of knowledge that 
calling. No one should be offended when told that) will be better than the gossip of the town, or to fret 
a little more knowledge would be a good thing for| about the next Presidency. The second part of this 
him. We are not apt to get so much wisdom that! subject will be considered in next No. 
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Game Fowls—Pheasant Games. 


Our Master Lv. returned from the State Fair at 
Zanesville, with a game chicken under each arm 
from the stock of H. W. White, of Jackson. The 
cock is a lusty big fellow, six months old, and twice 
the weight of a common fowl. He is a Summatra 
Pheasant crossed upon a Wild Indian Mountain. 
The hen is a full-blood Indian, graceful as a blue 
jay,—both with plumage dark as night, and glazed 
over with a rich glossy green. Mr. White has added 
to his choice stock of Games, the famous Mexican 
Hen Cock variety, illustrated above. Of these birds 
Col. Sumner of South Carolina, writes to Dr. Kerr : 

This unique variety was introduced in 1844, 
by General Waddy Thompson, on his return 
from Mexico. It is a favorite variety with the 
Mexicans, and their Mexican name is “ Gallus 
Gallenos” — Hen-Cock, from the fact that the 
male birds have short broad tails, and, in color 
and plumage, the appearance of the Hens of the 
same variety, differing only in the combs, which 
is very large and erect in the cocks, and small in 
the hens. 

In Mexico, they are fought without training, 
and the common Game Cock will not attack these 
hen-looking Cocks until it is too late. The Mex- 
ican Cock is generally Pheasant-colored, with oc- 
casional changes in plumage, from a light yellow 
to a dark gray, and recently in the stock in Car- 
olina there has been a tendency to black tail- 





feathers and breast, as well as an inclination to 
gray and light-yellow, and with a slight approxi- 
mation to red hackles in some rare instances. 

The majority of the whole stock, however, pre- 
serves the original pheasant-color. This variety 
has a strong frame, and the largest and most mus- 
cular thighs of any fowl I have as yet seen. 
This gives quick power to his fierce action in 
fight, and, if not killed immediately, he is sure to 
be victorious. Ido not know whether they will 
tight well in a cold climate like yours. The 
Cocks are distinguished by large upright combs, 
strong bills, and very large lustrous eyes. Their 
legs vary from a dirty to a dark green color. 
The Hens differ so little from the Cocks that a 
description is unnecessary. 

They are as good layers and sitters as any 
other game breed, and are good nurses. The 
Cock, which was the progenitor of all the stock 
now in the United States, was presented to Gen. 
Thompson, by Gen. Santa Anna, just before he 
closed his official career as Minister to Mexico, 
and was victorious in a large main, fought by the 
famous cock-fighting Mexicans. Gen. Thompson 
sent to Queretaro for some Hens, and thence 
sprang all the true Cock-Hens now in this coun- 
try. Their crosses on other game breeds are 
highly esteemed here as fighting fowls, and their 
muscular forms adapt them as well for the spit as 
for the pit. 
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A “Game Fowl” writer, presumed to be the well- | 


informed J. Wilkins Cooper, of Pa., writes to the 
Farmer and Gardener, of the Pheasant variety, as 
follows : 

Of the so-called “ Pheasant Game,” we have 
the Sumatra Pheasant, Wild Sumatra, Simple 
Sumatra, Sumatra Ebon—all somewhat ditferent, 
yet all nearly similar—in fact, only different in so 
tar as they have been crossed with Black Span- 
ish, Java Pheasant, Malacea, ete. Take, for in- 
stance, the Malaccas, of which some of the above 
are only sub-varieties. It is impossible to trace 
their history to any particular type of those In- 
dian aboriginals from which they are supposed to 
have originated. It is by some believed, that 
these are half Pheasant and half common Malay, 
but the laws of nature contradict it. The prog- 
eny from a Pheasant cock and common hen are 
necessarily mules, because bred of different spe- 
cies. Their young are sterile, and have no power 
to breed in-and-in—hence the race could not be 
continued. 

Raising poultry has become a source of profit 
to most of our farmers ; but would not the profit 
be greater, if they were to raise from the best 
blood? We have epicures everywhere, who 
fancy a particular kind of strawberry, raspberry, 
or anything, and pay a better price for their 
choice. Men who know the superiority of game 
eggs over others, know that it is cheaper to give 
ten cents a dozen more for them than others ; and 
know, also, that for table use the game fowl is far 
superior in tenderness and sweetness. Where 
farmers have particular customers, who purchase 
from them regularly in market, we are sure many 
of these would give them far better prices for 
those known to be Game, whether dead or alive 





The Uses of Underdraining. 


BY F. G. CARY, OF COLLEGE HILL. 


We doubt much whether there is a single im- 
provement, the application of which would result 
in more permanent good to the agriculture of our 
country, than underdraining. 

The mechanical effect of proper draining upon 
the soils needing it, (and there are no compact 
clay lands that would not be improved by it,) is 
surprising. It completely changes and revolu- 
tionizes its character, and imparts to it a new 
life, develops new powers and capacities, perhaps 
more philosophically, brings into more effective 
operation those that are dormant, or which, from 
the nature of things, failed before to be effective. 

Drainage has been long known and practiced 
to advantage in its relations to wet, swampy and 
bog lands. Indeed, the removing of superfluous 
surface-water from the soil, must be as old as the 
art of agriculture. We find that Cato, Columella 
and Pliny all mention it, and give directions for 
forming drains with stones, branches of trees and 
straw. Palladius mentions earthen-ware tubes 
for conveying water from place to place, as un-| 
der drains, but not for agricultural purposes.—' 
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Holland, Zealand, Flanders, Old England, and 
even the mountainous districts of Seotland, have 
been reclaimed from comparative wastes by the 
simple process of draining. But not till compar- 
atively a recent date has draining been practiced 
or recommended on undulating lands destitute of 
marshes or standing water and springs, having a 
compact and impervious subsoil. And when you 
tell a farmer possessing such land it would be 
better to drain, he prompty replies, “It is too dry 
now—the water all runs off, carrying away the 
rich surface soil with it, enriching, with constant 
deposits, the already fertile valley below.” 

Where is his philosophy at such a time? Does 
he, who will reason a moment, not see the fallacy 


\of his statement, as well as the absurdity of his 


conclusion? Let this same land be stirred to the 
depth of a foot or sixteen inches, or even less, 
and let the same be underdrained, this same sur- 
face water will be carried off without such de- 
struction of surface, leaving behind a larger 
amount of water suspended with the fertilizing 
properties contained and preserved therein against 
the time of need, than otherwise would have 
been. 

Indeed, proper draining improves such soil, 
stirred to a suitable depth, in every conceivable 
way. It renders it friable and easily pulverized, 
so that frequent plowing and much harrowing 
will often be saved. It will fit it much earlier in 
the season for a crop; it will prevent poaching 
by the feet of cattle ; it will enable the farmer 
the better to apply his labor at all seasons; it will 
prevent baking by the hot sun; there will be no 
hard clods impervious to atmospheric influence ; 
no freezing out in winter, (one of the most serious 
objections to our climate and soil;) no early frost 
to cut off fall crops, for you will have a more 
equable temperature, being of more uniform hu- 
midity, and the air passing through it freely. The 
dashing shower of summer, surcharged with am- 
monia, will be received and retained ; no fertiliz- 
ers or rich soil will be removed from the surplus 
water running off from the surface, because an 
impervious subsoil would not receive them. 

Thus we see by underdraining and subsoiling, 
we effectually guard against excessive drouth and 
excessive moisture. 

Facts innumerable in confirmation of all these 
declarations — facts founded on scientific laws, 
might be adduced, did time admit of such detail. 

Mr. Pierson of College Hill, has a garden that 
was trenched last fall and winter, two feet deep, 
and underdrained with hollow tile of two inch ea- 
libre, three feet deep, the drains thirty-three feet 
asunder. The effect has been surprising. Du- 
ring the excessive drouth of the past summer, 
plants, trees and vegetables seem not to have 
been impeded in growth, or retarded in the least 
from want of water. The portion of land drained 
is the crown of a hill sloping both ways, a plot of 
all others, most would set down, as not needing 
such treatment. ‘The soil beneath the surface 
has been continually moist and friable. A part 
was trenched, turning under a generous top- 
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dressing of manure to the depth of two feet ;|and anny purtendall If neglected, it is to 
another portion, the top-dressing of manure was|be at the expense of premature disease, barren- 
put upon the surface, after the trenches as before,| ness, rot or other maladies, which are sure speed- 
while still another without manure above or be-| ily to follow. Facts are here too abundant. This 
low. While all three exhibit the most satistac-|is the only way by which the former more equi- 
tory results, showing conclusively the advantages | table meteorology of our country can be restored, 
of trenching and underdraining with or without | before the timber was stripped from large bodies 


~~ Aarne _ 








manure. One hundred pear trees, half dwart 
and half standard, were set upon a portion of this 
ground, and have made a fine, healthy growth, 
without the loss of an individual tree. Straw- 
berries, gooseberries and currants have likewise 
made a vigorous growth, and while from exces- 
sive heat and drouth many have perished in the 
neighborhood on undrained and untrenched 
ground, not a blank exists or has ceased to keep 
green in this entire plat. 

On an extensive kitchen garden, not a bucket 
of water has been used, except upon the celery 
trenches. 

Watermelons and nutmegs have been success- 
fully raised, and are now, on this twenty-fifth day 
of August, in full maturity, on ground where in 
vain it had been repeatedly tried to produce them 
before, not coming to maturity in time to escape 
frost. Beets, cabbages, etc., all show a healthy 
condition, and give promise of a good crop. 

The water that ran from these drains in the 
spring when the rains were excessive, was per- 
fectly limpid, and where manure had been intro- 
duced it was as transprent, tasteless and angen 
ous as the best spring water—showing there 
a lodgment of all the fertilizing properties which 
had been introduced, no leaking or washing at all 
pe reeptible. Let any one witness the results of | 
underdraining upon this ground as compared with | 


its previous productiveness, it having been oce u-| but my farm never. 
pied for a garden for the last ten years, both as to! piece ‘of 
the nature of the soil, and the quantity and qual-| 


ity of its produce, and his skepticism on this sub- 
ject will speedily vanish. Many examples quite 
as satisfactory might here be introduced. How 


do the bald-faced hills about Cincinnati, cut and pay ¢ 
furrowed with deep channels—the rich deposit| ed. 
once crowning their fertile summits all gone—tes-|at great labor and expense. 


tify to the improvidence and unskillfulness of their 
former cultivators. And what is here seen may 
be witnessed all over the country, presenting to 
the eye a yellow marl, as yellow in appearance 
as the auriferous deposits in California, yet as 
destitute of ingredients, in proper combination, 
for plant growth, as the desert of Zahara. 

Some are ready to say this system is well fitted 
to your poor soils, but it is not fitted for my rich, 
new land. 
munerative crops, perhaps, but quite as much so 
to keep your land in tilth, and free from that ste- 
rile condition to which your neighbor’s has been 
reduced by the same course you are pursuing. 
There is no clayey subsoil that would not be im- 
proved by deep stirring and draining. These two 
operations should go together; the one is almost 
valueless without the other, and none should pre- 
sume to set an orchard or a vineyard without 
both of these operations being strictly attended to 











of land. Many persons will well remember 
streams and rivulets which ran fre ely nine months 
of the year, whose beds are now dry more than 
that period. Why so? Simply because the 
moisture was retained longer on the surtace, and 
by evaporation was more frequently returned to 
us in showers. Now we have more excessive 
floods, and more protracted and oppressive drouths. 
We must hence prepare our lands to retain a 
larger amount of water in suspension beneath the 
surface, which, as a reservoir, may be furnished 
in time of need. 

All this, methinks we hear some say, is very 
good, and may do for gentlemen or millionaires 
who are thus enabled to devise ways and means 
for spending their surplus cash; but for me, 
whose living is dependent upon my annual crops, 
the cost will overrun the return; in common par- 
lance, will not pay. To what practical good do 
your researches and reports tend, they cannot 
benefit me, who am urged by immediate and 
pressing necessities to do only so much as will 
enable me to live, and that, too, on scanty fare. 
These speculations, amid the practical and utilita- 
rian considerations by which we are surrounded, 
as the means by which men are to sustain them- 
selves and families, and provide for their imme- 
diate wants, can be of no earthly use. It may 
|pay to drain swamps or lands covered with water, 
Better go West, and buy a 
new prairie. Well, let us see. Will 
draining pay ? 

With this question before us, we would first an- 
swer it, as the Yankee, by asking another. Did 
the clearing, grubbing and fencing of your land 

If it did not, somebody has been defraud- 
These operations were gradually performed, 
They did not pay 
the first year or the second, by a return of crops; 
but the money and labor are capital invested. 
The improvements made are permanent for all 
time. No, not for all time; for when your land 
is exhausted your productive energy and your 
capital are gone. When your crops cease to be 
remunerative, what is all your capital worth ? 
What are millions of acres of exhausted soil, 








Not necessary to grow one or two re-| does—say, a hundred dollars an acre ? 


though it bear a nominal price—as much of it 
Li erally 
Indeed, the more such land one has in 
possession, for agricultural purposes, the worse he 
is off. 

Now, we say, draining, not like manuring or 
plowing, from which the return is expected in 
immediate products, i 1s a permanent investment 
that will pay in the long run, and which, like the 
clearing and fencing, must be done gradually and 
systematically, as means are furnished. We now 


nothing. 





speak not of this process as connected with wet 
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and bogey lands, such as can be turned to no borders of Lake Como, differed in color from the 
profitable account without it, but most of our clay common kind, and seemed to be more industrious. 
subsoil lands, millions of acres of which would At the close of the war, he retired from the army, 
pay for subsoiling in onr State. . 


and returned to his ancestral castle on the Rhe- 
Let us test this statement by calculation. 


Your tian Alps, in Switzerland; and to oceupy his 
farm is worth now, say one hundred dollars per leisure, had recourse to bee-culture, which had 
acre. It pays you, in a series of years, through been his favorite hobby in eartier years. While 
a systematic rotation, a net profit of six dollars studying the natural history, habits and instinets 
per acre. Suppose it cost thirty-three dollars an of these insects, he remembered what he had ob- 
acre to subsoil and drain, what addition must be served in Italy, and resolved to procure a colony 
received to make this a remunerative investment, from that country. 


Accordingly he sent two men 
as much so as before ¢ 


thither, who purchased one, and carried it over 
Had you expended the thirty-three dollars in the mountain to his residence, in September, 1843. 
labor or manure, or both, you would, of course,| About the same time he became a subscriber to 


looked for the immediate return to that amount. and correspondent of the Bienenzeitung, and 





But the drain is for all time—then, if it pay for a 
fair rate of interest on cost, it must be regarded 
a good investment. Six per cent. is the legal 
rate of interest with us, and more than the ave- 
rage net receipt for most of our lands. The ex- 
pense, then, of draining, would be two dollars on 
the capital invested per acre. How much in- 
crease of crop will pay this sum’ Three or four 
bushels of corn or potatoes, two of wheat, and so 
on. Again, few seeds will vegetate where the 
mean temperature of the atmosphere is 45 deg. 
of Fahrenheit. Indian corn will not vegetate in 


speedily took a lively interest in the discussions 
then carried on in that Journal, respecting the 
impregnation of the queen, the sex and design of 
the drones, the age to which the queen and the 
workers respectively attain, ete., etc. ‘This in- 
duced him to communicate to the Bienenzeitung 
his observations on the Ltalian bees, with some 
suggestions as to the manner in which they might 
be employed to determine some of the points in 
dispute. His communication did not, at the time, 
attract the attention that it deserved, though it led 





| Dzierzon to inquire whether the cells and combs 
built by the Italian bees differed in any respect 
from those constructed by the common kind. 
Baldenstein replied that there was no perceptible 
difference ; that he had frequently interchanged 


a temperature below a mean of 55 deg. Now, 
with proper drainage, the temperature of the soil 
will be in suitable condition for the reception of 
seed a week or two earlier in spring, which is a 
great saving of time, and will result often in the the combs, and never noticed that it caused any 
securing from early frost the entire crop, and pre- difference in either case, the cells of both being 
vent the necessity often of repeated replantings apparently of the same diameter and depth. 

trom the rottenness of the seed, ete., incident to| The controversy concerning the above-men- 
wet seasons. Who will pretend to estimate the |tioned points continued to be waged with una- 
increased return by the three or four bushels per bated ardor, and the ablest Apiarians of Germany 
average acre ? engaged in it pro or con, without arriving at any 
satisfactory results; at least, not any in which all 
felt willing to concur. In this state of affairs, 
| Baldenstein sent another communication to the 
| Bienenzeitung, (No. 11, 1851,) in which he ad- 
verts to his previous article, and expresses the 
opinion that no mode of determining those im- 
portant questions could be so practicable and re- 
liable as the employment of the Italian bee for 
that purpose. He then states that for seven years 
he had possessed one colony, and only one, of the 
genuine Italian stock, which had with great difli- 
culty, or rather by fortunate chance, been pre- 
We learn from Richard Colvin that he has lately served pure among a large number of bastard and 
received from Europe several swarms of Italian bees. common colonies. In all that time, he had not, 
It seems that “ blood will tell” as well in bees as in despite of every precaution he could use, succeed- 





Queen. Drone. 


Italian Bees. 


Worker. 


other live stock, and we are glad to learn that Colvin | 
is determined to have the best breed as well as the 


ed in keeping his young Italian queens from mes- 
alliance with common drones, and consequently 
producing a bastard progeny. 


best hive. The following history of the Italian bee)” yy. Tralian colony retained, till May, 1847, the 
is from a letter written by Samuel Wagner of Pa. to! oj4 queen which had been imported from Italy. 
Rev. L. L. Langstroth : She was then at least four years old, and had 

The first account we have of the Italian bees, never failed to produce genuine Italian brood. 
as a distinct race or variety, is that given by Capt. In May, 1847, the colony began to show signs of 
Baldenstein in the Bienenzeitung, No. 4, 1848.) weakness, but suddenly recovered in the follow- 
Being stationed in Italy, during part of the Napo- ing month; and it was evident that it had sup- 
leonic wars, he noticed that the bees, in the Lom-| plied itself with a new queen, which had fortu- 
bardo-Venitian district of Valtelin, and on the'nately been impregnated by an Italian drone, as 
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she produced genuine or pure brood. On the 
15th of May, 1848, this queen issued with a 
swarm, and he hoped that, as he had placed the 
parent hive in a rather isolated location, her suc- 
cessor would be impregnated by an Italian drone. 
But in this he was doomed to disappointment ; 
she produced a bastard progeny, while the emi- 
grant queen produced genuine brood, as before. 
Similar disappointments awaited him from year 
to year, till the date of his second communication, 
(June, 1851,) when he possessed still only one 
colony of the pure stock. 

Among the points which he considered as defi- 
nitely established by his observations on the Ital- 
ian bee, are the following : 

1. The queen, if healthy, retains her proper 
fertility at least three or four years. 

2. The Italian bee is more industrious, and the 
queen more prolific than the common kind; be- 
cause, in a most unfavorable year, when other 
colonies produced few swarms, and little honey, 
his Italian colony produced three swarms, which 
filled their hives respectively with comb, and to- 
gether with the parent stock, laid up ample stores 
for winter: the latter yielding besides a top box 
well filled with honey. The three young colonies 
were among the best in his Apiary. 

3. The workers do not, at most, live longer 
than one year; for though the bees and brood in 


the parent hive, when the first swarm and old| 


queen left, were of the Italian stock exclusively, 
tew of this kind remained in the Fall, and none 
survived the Winter. 

4. The young queen is impregnated soon after 
she is established in a colony, and continues fer- 
tile during life. Were this not so, the genuine 
queens would not have continued to produce pure 
brood during those seven successive years. 

5. The queen leaves the hive to meet the 
drones. If not, it would scarcely have happened 
that all the young queens bred in those seven 
years, with only one exception, were impregnated 
by common drones, and produced bastard prog- 
eny. 

6. The old queen regularly leaves with the 
first swarm, or the genuine Italian brood would 
not invariably have been the product of the 
swarm, but occasionally, at least, of the pa- 
rent colony, which never happened in all that 
time. 

These observations and inferences impelled 
Dzierzon to make an effort to procure the Italian 
bee; and by the aid of the Austrian Agricultural 
Society at Vienna, he succeeded in obtaining a 
colony from Mira, near Venice. Meanwhile, we 
have no further account of them in the Bienen- 
zeitung, excepting that, in No. 1, 1853, Balden- 
stein, in reply to an inquiry from Dzierzon, stated 
that “the Italian bee is found immediately beyond 
the Alps, in the southern valleys of the Grisons 
bordering on Italy, in Merox, in Pregell, in Pro- 
chiavo, and then in the entire Lombardo-Venitian 
district of Valtelin, in the district of Chiavenna, 
and on the borders of Lake Como.” He does not 
doubt that it occurs also in other parts of Italy, 
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|but names those as places where he observed it 
‘himself, and is certain it may be found. 

| Dzierzon obtained his Italian colony, Feb. 19, 
(1853, and on the following day transferred the 
‘combs and bees into one of his own hives. When 
‘the season opened, he placed the hive on a stand 
lin his Apiary, and screwed it fast, lest it be stolen. 
| He never moved it during the ensuing summer ; 
but took from it combs with worker and drone 
brood, at regular intervals, supplying their place 
with empty comb. In this way he succeeded in 
rearing nearly fifty young queens, about one-half 
of which were impregnated by Italian drones, and 
produced genuine brood. The other half pro- 
duced a bastard progeny. He continued thus to 
multiply queens by the removal of brood, till sev- 
eral of his artificial colonies suddenly killed off 
their drones, and the original stock did so likewise 
on the 25th of June. The bees of the original 
colony still labored very assiduously, but gradu- 
ally became less diligent, till when the buckwheat 
came into blossom, it was surpassed in industry 
by many colonies of the common bees. But as 
young bees continued to make their appearance, 
he felt satisfied that the colony was in a healthy 
condition. Later in the season, he unfastened 
the hive, preparatory to putting it in winter quar- 
ters, and on attempting to lift it, found he was 
isearcely able to move it. He now discovered 
why it had so greatly fallen behind the other col- 
onies in industry. Having early rid itself of 
| drones, (as probably is done instinctively in Italy,) 
it had, in consequence of its extraordinary activ- 
ity, filled all the cells with honey in a very short 
‘time, and was thenceforward doomed to involun- 
tary idleness. It had attained a weight which 
‘searcely any of his colonies reached in the sum- 
mer of 1846, when pasturage was so superabund- 
ant; whereas, the summer of 1853 was certainly 
a very ordinary one in this respect. 








Capabilities of Agriculture. 

Dr. N. S. Townsend, President of the Ohio State 
Board of Agriculture, has a fashion of saying very 
sensible things in a plain and straight-forward way. 
At the late Clark Co. Fair, the substance of his Ad- 
dress is thus reported in the Springfield News and 
Journal : 


Dr. Townsend remarked that he proposed to 
present a brief view of the productive capabilities 
of Ohio, for the purpose of correcting certain er- 
roneous notions that he thought prevailed very 
generally through the State, and greatly to the 
injury of the agricultural interest. 

Some have got the impression that Ohio is one 
of the old and filled-up States—that its lands are 
nearly all occupied and improved, and that it no 
longer offers good inducements, as formerly, to 
young farmers to settle within its borders, and 
consequently many of our young men are seeking 
homes at the far West, and immigrants from old- 
er States and countries are prevented from bring- 
ing their labor and capital and skill among us. 
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Another erroneous idea was said to prevail—|was also presented, for the purpose of showing 
that it is more profitable, or more respectable, or 

in some way better, to cultivate a large farm than 
a small one, without reference to the cash capital 
at command, or the fact that a larger farm does 
not necessarily involve the inability to have it as 
well cultivated as a smaller farm; and hence our 
farmers are adding farm to farm, continually in- 


that the actual results of our farming fall far be- 
hind what is every year demonstrated to be pos- 
sible for us. To secure a great inerease of all 
our farm products, great improvements are need- 
‘ed in at least two or three particulars. There 
must in the first place be underdraining. The 
sudvantages of this great improvement were dwelt 
creasing their labor and cares, contenting them-|upon at some length, and the speaker expressed 
selves with a very imperfect cultivation, and at|his gratification at seeing the specimens of drain- 
the same time setting adrift many families that it ling tile on exhibition. Another needed improve- 
would be better not to lose. ae is the better preservation and application of 
Another erroneous impression is, that money|manures and mineral fertilizers, as plaster, lime 
spent in agricultural improvements is poorly in-|and marl. A better and more perfect tillage is 
vested, and hence, farmers, when they have accu-|needed, not only to rid land of the encumbrance 
mulated a little spare cash, are much more likely |of weeds, but to secure such a condition of the 
to invest it in Western lands, or some other risky | soil as will best secure the growth of plants. 
speculation, than to expend it in securing the com-| ‘To carry out improvements to the extent re- 
fort of their families or stock, or in increasing the | quired, needs more labor and more capital than 
productiveness of their farms. are at present engaged in agricultural pursuits in 
Ohio contains nearly 40,000 square miles, or|our State. We have room for more agricultural 
over 25,000,000 acres of land ; of this, about one-| labors, and if every farmer would make an effort 
fifth is plowed, one-fifth in pasture and meadows, |to secure for his hands employment through the 
two-fifths in woods and comparatively unimproved whole year, they would be less likely to leave ag- 
Jands attached to farms, and the remaining one-|riculture for any species of mechanical occupation 
fifth as yet unoccupied. The population of Ohio|or trade. Tenant labor may usually be furnished 
is two and a half millions, or about 60 persons to|to hands, if farmers will always have on hand 
the square mile, while Massachusetts has 
that number to the square mile, France 
three times, and England nearly six times. 


twice | some work of permanent improvements to occupy 
about | hands when not busied about the regular crops. 
The |The advantages of agricultural machinery were 
extent of our mineral resources and commercial |duly presented, but the value of a good sewing 
facilities are such, that Ohio might double or| machine in every household was especially noted, 
quadruple its present population, and still, with) not only to relieve good housewives of many 
better farming, supply all abundantly with all the 


weary hours of monotonous labor, but to give 
necessaries of life. 


them that time in the garden or in such out-of- 
The present averages of our principal farm|door employment or recreation as the American 
crops are any thing but flattering to our State| women demand. 
pride. We usually grow about 1,500,000 acres} More capital cannot be created absolutely, how 
of wheat, which produce one year with another) much soever the want might be felt, but relatively 
20,000,000 of bushels, or about 14 bushels per the lack of capital can be supplied by every far- 
acre, and we seem to content ourselves with this mer limiting his acres to his other resources and 
low average, while we frequently see crops of 30| means of improvement. Were our agricultural 
or 40 bushels per acre, and even considerable | and manufacturing resources fully developed, Ohio 
more, produced by a little extra labor and skill. | has room for ten millions of people, and with such 
We are in the habit of attributing all our short) a population all the enjoyments and advantages of 
crops to frost, rust, weevil, ete., but is it not prob-| civilized life can be better secured. 
able that the fault is in a great measure in our- 
selves? In England, the wheat crop did not ex-| Great Corn tv INpIANA.—At the late Indi- 
ceed 16 bushels to the acre, a hundred years ago ;|ana State Fair, the first premium was awarded to 
fifty years since, the crop had reached 24 bush- | a citizen of Dearborn county, who presented the 
els, and at the present time, owing to draining necessary affidavits that his field of ten acres pro- 
and better tillage, the average crop has reached | duced, on an average, one hundred and seventy- 
36 bushels per acre, and much less is said at the four bushels to the acre. On the best five acres, 
present time of rust and frost and insects than ‘the first premium was awarded one hundred and 
formerly. |eighty-six bushels to the acre, and the same per- 
The corn crop is nearly 70,000,000 of bushels |son had incontestible evidence that on one of 
annually from nearly 2,000,000 acres of land, or |these acres there grew two hundred and fourteen 
35 bushels per acre ; at the same time our premi-| bushels. 
um crops always exceed 100 bushels to the acre. ns 
This shows that the low average product of corn| The hot-houses of the Czars in latitude sixty 
in Ohio is not due to a bad climate or soil, but/north, contain the finest collections of tropical 
solely to careless management on too large a pro- plants in all Europe. Palm trees are nearly sixty 
portion of farms in the State. jfeet in height, and there are banks of splendid 
The disproportion between the average and the orchards. The hot-houses are said to be about a 
best crops of various other grains and field crops | mile and a half in their length — St. Petersburgh. 
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Tar AnnuaL Meetine of elaanten from the 
County Agricultural Societies, with the Ohio State 
Board of Agriculture, will be held in Columbus, on 
Wednesday, the 7th day of December. At this time 
the old State Board Jook over the unfinished business 


of the late Fair, and determine upon discretionary | 
The| 


premiums, as also premiums on field crops. 
term of office of the following members of the State | 
Board expires at that time, viz: N. S. Townshend of | 
Lorain, L. Q. Rawson of Sandusky, J. M. Trimble 
of Highland, John Reber of Fairfield, and L. Buttles| 
of Franklin. 
J. M. Millikin of Butler, Alex. Waddle of Clark, D- | 
E. Gardner of Lucas, W. Dewitt of Cuyshoga, and 
C. W. Potwin of Muskingum. The president of each 
regularly organized County Society is, by virtue of 
his office, a member of this Convention, ur the Pres- | 
ident may delegate some other person to represent 
the Society. At this meeting the Delegates should, 


present the Reports of their Societies for the past| 
And it will also afford a| 
good opportunity for all such Societies as have made | 


year, according to law. 


awards of the Ohio Cultivator or Ohio Farmer, as) 
premiums, to send in the lists and address of persons | 
to whom awarded, together with that most comforta- | 
ble article of cash, by which the hearts of the Edi-| 
tors will be made to leap for joy. 


Tue Onro AGricuLTuRAL Report for 1858 is| 
printed and in the hands of the binders, and will soon | 
be ready for distribution. 


A Convention oF SuGaR Cane GRowERs is to be! 


held in Columbus, at J. L. Gill & Son’s Warehouse, 
on Saturday, the 12th of November, for the exami- 
nation of syrups made this season, and for mutual 
information upon the subject. First, second and 
third prizes are offered for quart samples of home- 
made syrup from lots of ten gallons. The farmers 
are wide-awake on the subject. 

Tue AcRicuLTuRAL Division oF THE U.S. Patent 
Orrice is played out, and the National Seed Store is 
to be closed. We are glad this piece of charlatan- 
ism is likely to be squelched out, and the cause of 
agriculture delivered from the laps of such nurses 
We rather think the child can go alone by this time 
The great old tea party of the Advisory Board, has 


The following members hold over :| 
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resulted in the nae effects consequent upon a lib 
What is to become of the Sec- 
retary with the wonderful pedigree ? 


‘eral dose of catnip. 
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We learn by a letter from our old friend, C. M. 
| Saxton of N. Y., that he has returned to his first 
love, and purchased back the publishing business 
| which he sold to A. O. Moore a few years ago. Mr. 

Moore has proved himself an energetic publisher, and 
has added several good works to his list ; and now 
Mr. Saxton unites the whole in the house of Saxton 
& Barker, with an unusually attractive catalogue. 
We hope the new firm wil] inaugurate a much need- 
ed reform in the matter of agricultural books. We 
have two grave charges to bring against them. One 
class, is that awkwardly adapted for the American 
market from European publications that have out- 
lived their usefulness ; and the other is, those books 
got up hastily by theorists and sparrow-grass farmers, 
upon the spur of some new sensation, or to ventilate 
some idle man’s brain, who has mistaken his calling, 
by inflicting himself upon the credulous public. We 
pray the new publishers to eschew such books en- 
tirely, and put forth only the works of mature and 
practical minds, carefully wrought from the ore of 
study and observation. Current and unsettled theo- 
ries may very well be discussed through the periodi- 
cal press, but a book should be the repository of more 
certain information. 

sitive 


Sorgho Leaves for Sheep. 


The wonderful uses of the Chinese Sugar Cane 
| will never cease in their development, and we have 
| now to note a discovery of double-barreled economy. 
| Our friend Myers, of Licking Co., had two actes of 
| Cane, and to serve the double purpose of feeding his 

| sheep and stripping his cane, he turned in a flock of 
| 150 sheep, when the cane was headed out, 


having 
them out and in alternately, a few days ata time, 
| until the field was handsomely stripped of leaves and 
| suckers, and ready for the mill. 

Anothor of our subscribers—old pap Spangler, of 
this county, had a little field of stout Imphee, in 
which a couple of his pigs had taken up their quar- 
ters, and when he went to look, he found his Imphee 
canes nicely stripped, and the pigs none the worse 
for their volunteer job of field work. Here is anoth- 
er item of progress in the sugar cane business. 





Fastest Time Yet.—Since the tremendous trot 
of Flora Temple with Princess, at N. Y., where she 
made “the fastest time on record,” the two mares 
trotted at Cincinnati, where Flora was again victo- 


-| rious, making her mile in 2.214, beating her former 
.| best time by half a minute. 


Since this the two have 
trotted at Kalamazoo, Mich., where Flora made her 
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mile in 2.193. 
small. 


Fianxpers’ Bee-Hive.—W. A. Flanders was at} 


the Ohio State Fair, with a model of his movable 
frame bee-hive, which he claims was in use before 
the invention of Langstroth. The frames in this 


hive are triangular and reversible, so as to change | 


The bees enter 
at the centre bottom angle, where is an effective 
moth and drone trap. Mr. Flanders had also a Moth 
Killing Lamp, which is the best thing of the kind, 
both for bee moths, and moths in fruit gardens, as 
the flame is projected from the side of the lamp, 
which secures it from being extinguished by moths 
falling upon the wick. 


the position of the combs at will. 
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A Song for Ohio. 





WRITTEN BY THE Eprror oF THE O10 CULTIVATOR, 
And Sung at the Franklin County Fair, September, 1859. 


Ar— Star Spangled Banner. 





When the God of our fathers looked over this land, 
To choose out a country most worthy possessing, 
Where the rivers and plains ever beauteous and grand, 
Might so constantly smile on the light of his blessing. 
From Erie’s broad waves to the river below, 
The Scioto’s sparkle and the Muskingum’s flow, 
And the graceful Miamis together rejoice, 
And bless the All-Father with silver-toned voice. 


’Twas here the good angel encamped with his host 
To cheer the brave woodman, ‘mid bis toil and privaticn, 
Whose sturdy ax fell, never grudging the cost, 
To rear up such a State as the gem of the nation ; 
Then join all your voices in grateful acclaim, 
Tis the triumph of toil in Jehovah’s great name, 
Our sons and our daughters together may sing, 
The Might is the Right, and the Farmer is King. 


And here we are gathered, from farm and from town, 

To behold and rejoice in each other’s progression, 
So let the world wag, in its up and its down, 

We are proud of a hand in this noble profession, 
Where the sweat of our face shall earn us our bread, 
And the angels of peace shall pillow our head. 

We are joined in a band no tyrant can sever— 

Hurrah for the Farmer, for ever and ever ! 





Tue Richt Worp 1n THE Ricut Prace; A New 
Pocket Dictionary and Reference Book ; Embracing 
Extensive Collections of Synonyms, Technical Terms, 


Abreviations, and Foreign Phrases; Chapters on. 


Writing for the Press, Punctuation, and Proof-Read- 
ing ; and other interesting and valuable information. 
214 pp. Price 50 cts. 
ful book. Sent by mail, to any address, on receipt 
of the price, by Fowler & Wells, 308 Broadway, 
New York. 


History or Appison County, Vt.—A Statistical 
and Historical Account of the County of Addison, 
Vt., by Samuel Swift. 132 pp., price 50 cts. Pub- 
lished by A. H. Copeland, Middlebury, Vt. Sent by 
mail on receipt of price. This is an interesting) 
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A very convenient and use-| 
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Ohio the Keystone State. 





| 
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Where is the center of population? We have 
seen various statements on this head, but none of 
them exactly correct. It is easily ascertained, 
however. Pass a line through the United States, 
East and West, so that one-half the population 
shall be on the North, and one-half South of it. 
Then pass another line North and South, so that 
one-half the population shall be East and the oth- 
er West. The intersection of these two lines will 
be the center of population. It is true that some 
irregularities in the circumference of population 
‘may slightly vary; but very slightly. Compar- 
ing the census with the map, we find that in 1850 
the East and West line was very nearly on the 
| Southern line of Pennsylvania, and the North and 
| South line very near the West line of Pennsyl- 
jvania. In other words, in the year 1850, the 
| center of population of the United States was on 
the South-west corner of Pennsylvania. It pro- 
| gresses about three miles per annum, nearly due 
| West. There is, therefore, no doubt, that it is 
|now just about the Ohio River, near Marietta, at 
the spot where the first settlkement of Ohio was 
jmade. At that time the center of population was 
‘in York county, Pennsylvania; so that since the 
| first settlement of Ohio was made, at that time, 
the center of the American Republic has moved 
nearly three hundred miles due West. It has 
crossed the Alleghany, and is now moving slowly 
jalong the Eastern slope of the Mississippi Val- 
ley. For a long time the great center of the 
| Union will be in the State of Ohio; which will 
have the honor of being the real Keystone of its 
great and mighty arch. 

It is pleasant, as well as curious, thus to notice 
the grand, steady March of Empire ; not by con- 
quest, not by the plunder and destruction of other 
nations, but by the peaceful accretions made by 
nature, industry, and commerce. As these mil- 
ilions have come up and filled the land, their in- 
dustry has supplied their wants; the excellence 
\of their institutions have attracted other nations; 
and the magnificent structure of a peaceful and 
|harmonious empire is produced before the won- 
| dering eyes of mankind.— Railroad Record. 
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| Tue Arttantic Montruty has been purchased by 
Ticknor & Fields, of Boston, and is going on as vig- 


|orously as ever. Terms, $3 a year. 


Tue Ecrectic Macazine is a prince among the 
Monthlies. Published by W. H. Bidwell, N. Y., at 
$5 a year. The Eclectic for November has a fine 


| portrait of Rufus Choate. 
Gopey’s Lapy’s Boox pleases our women folks, on 


account of the nice information it contains on the 
|mysteries of women’s gear and housewifery. L. A. 
| Godey, Phila, $3 a year. 


Tue Cincinnatus, after two months’ labor, called 


work for those stray Yankees who, like ourself, have |in Dr. Warder, and the result is a pair of twins. The 
wandered off from their native hills, and would like| Cincinnatus has two flames, one in Wisconsin, the 
to recall the history of the place of their nativity. 


other in Rochester. Whose are the twins? 
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Items from the Country. 


Tuscarawas County. 

Our County Fair was held at the appointed 
time, which was fine weather, and favorable to a 
good exhibition. The number of entries greater 
and receipts larger than any previous Fair. The 
stock department was large, with some very su- 
perior animals. Among the Short-horns, we no- 
ticed fine specimens owned by Geo. Wolf, Co- 
shocton Co. The display of fruits, flowers, mam- 
moth vegetables and farm products, called forth 
the universal outburst—where did such fine spe- 
cimens grow? The beautiful specimens of hand- 
iwork by the ladies, together with the tasteful 
decorations of Floral Hall by our young people— 
all things taken together, made our fair a decided 
success. And there was a larger number of 
copies of Ohio Cultivator awarded than formerly. 
In my opinion, were Agricultural Societies to 
award more books and papers, they would accom- 
plish their mission more efficiently, as the im- 
provement of the mind is the great starting point. 

Your friend, B. D. Downey. 
Darke County. 


Wheat is all sowed, and up and growing finely. | 
There has been a great effort to save fodder, as | 


hay is scarce. The corn is very good in this see- 
tion of country. I never saw better wheat in my 
life than there is at this time on the ground, and 
a large crop out this fall. Wheat is not plenty 
in this neighborhood —very little for market. 
Hay is scarce; fodder must take its place. Po- 
tatoes good; much better than was expected in 
July. Fruit is not plenty, we may say scarce. 
Farmers are in high spirits at this time, swim- 
ming their bread in molasses, which is good and 
plenty. C. P. CLemens. 
Miami County. 

The crops here are just middling. Corn has 
ripened well, but the quantity will fall below an 
average, according to the number of acres plant- 
ed. Potatoes, both Irish and Sweet, are plenty 
and cheap. Fruit scarce. Wheat in quantity 
below an average, but the quality extra. 


have had a fair in Troy, but the way those fairs | 


are conducted I think will eventually run the 
thing in the ground. Nearly all manner of gam- 
bling was tolerated on the fair ground. 
has also been a horse show at Piqua, but it turned 
out to be a horse race, and we hear about the 
same of a horse show held near Dayton. 
UNCLE. 

Southern Indiana. 

After spending ten days in Washington Co., 
Indiana, and conversing with persons from the 
adjoining counties, I must say that our friend W. 


B. Lipsey did not overrate the country in his | 


answer to his friend, in the Cultivator of Aug. 
15th. From the appearance of the country and 


character of the people, it is not only healthy, 


but very healthy. I visited the graveyards in the 


vicinity of Salem, and find a larger portion of| 


aged persons in them than I find where I live. 
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| And, by the by, the aged persons are not all dead, 
for there are a goodly number of them alive whose 
age will range from 50 to 90 years. I like the 
people very much tor their moral and industrious 
habits, as well for their kind reception of a stran- 
ger. There are portions of the country well 
adapted to the culture of fruit, especially the 
)peach and grape, which do well on the knobs. A 
good variety of timber, and good quality ; springs 
plenty, but not so strong as I would like, yet they 
atford water sufficient to answer. Crops of all 
kinds good. Fruit lands rate from $2 to $15 per 
pacre. No frost to do any harm on the knobs 
| when I left, the 17th of October. 
Union Co., O. C. Ratupun. 
Southern Columbiana, 

Crops are very good, this season, as a general 
thing. Potatoes are the best I ever saw. I had 
one that weighed 44 Ibs. The yield was better 
than I ever had betore. J.S. Harr. 
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Apples for Southern Ohio. 
“What shall we plant, and what will pay ?” 
These questions are more easily propounded than 
answered. The question used to be, “ What are 
thé best sorts of apples?” taking it for granted 
that the sort that excelled in quality was most 
desirable. Recently, however, we chance to 
meet, occasionally, with one whose experience 
has taught him that a variety may possess the 
highest standard of excellence, and yet be worth- 
less—or at least unworthy of a place in an or- 
chard destined for market purposes. In other 
words, there is no money in them. 
Many complain of being imposed upon by un- 
'scrupulous nurserymen; that sorts most highly 
recommended, often prove the most worthless. 
This may be too true. But does the complaining 
purchaser once think where the fault lies? Not 
he. Well, I can tell him. He goes to inexpe- 
rienced nurserymen tor trees, probably because 
| they sell a cent or two lower than the man who 
/has the very thing that he wants. The nursery- 
/man may be perfectly honest—he recommends 
|sorts that every fruit book in the United States 
recommends. Indeed, he may have had exten- 
sive experience in the nursery business, but none 
in fruit growing. I must confess, to my shame, 
that I have sold thousands of trees, of sorts that 
were perfectly worthless, so far as profit was con- 
cerned, in this climate. And, pray, why did I do 
so? Simply because every authority on the sub- 
ject said they were the very best; and I lacked 
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practical experience in fruit-growing to teach me 


better. And this was not all. ‘That fell destroy- 
er, bitter rot, came upon us unexpectedly, and) 
unheard of in any other part of the world, and 
rendered worthless a hundred sorts that would 
have been valuable. This scourge made its first 
appearance long after I commenced the fruit- 
growing and nursery business. Coming on grad- 
ually, as it did, and attacking sort after sort, it 
required years of experience to ascertain what 
sorts would best resist its pernicious effects. 

Nurserymen, I believe, universally reserve the | 
right, in their advertisements, of making their 
own selection, and filling orders with just such 
sorts as best suits their own convenience. For 
instance, you order a thousand trees each, of 
Rome Beauties, Ben Davis and Smith’s Cider. 
They have neither of those sorts; but your order 
will be filled, and no mistake, and all on the 
square, at that, and no cause for complaint, not- 
withstanding three-fourths or more likely nine- 
tenths of your lot of 3,000 trees prove worthless 
in this climate. And permit me seriously to ask, | 
how much better is it here in our State, and in| 
the States possessing similar soil and climate? I 
am almost constantly receiving advertisements 
and descriptive catalogues from nurserymen and | 
itinerant tree venders, every one of which, with-| 
out a solitary exception, recommend numerous 
sorts, as the very best, that are totally unworthy 
of a place in an orchard destined for profitable | 
market purposes — and, indeed, unworthy of a 
place anywhere—as we have other sorts, equally | 
good in every respect, and much more productive | 
and profitable. 

It is but a few years since the principal object) 
in planting fruit trees was for home consumption, | 
or in other words, for domestic use. <A selection | 
of sorts possessing the highest degree of excel-| 
lence, with little or no regard to profit, was all) 
that was cared for. Not so now. Instead of| 
planting ten, twenty or fifty trees, we plant by 
hundreds and by thousands, with a single eye to| 
the main chance—that is, to realize the greatest | 
amount, in dollars and cents, from a given quan-| 
tity of land. And in order to accomplish this, | 
we must discard a large majority of the old stand-| 
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ton’s None Such—One of the best and most profi- 
table sorts ; keeps till June,” ete. 

After extending the list to some fifty or a hun- 
dred sorts, of equal merit, they finally come to 
that world’s wonder, the Tompkins County King, 
with a more glowing description than is given to 
any of its predecessors ; and finally wind up by 
assuring us that they have just bought and plant- 
ed, on their own grounds, (at three-fold prices,) 
extensively of this vastly superior sort, and that 


they are rapidly propagating and increasing their 


stock for market. And, mind you, in the very 
same advertisement they assure us that they offer 
no trees for sale except such as have been thor- 
oughly tested and proved valuable in this cli- 
mate. 

Now, I desire to be understood, that I take no 
exceptions to the glowing descriptions of those 
universally admitted superior sorts, except in re- 
gard to keeping and profit. If there is any money 
in them, my experience has been too limited to 
ascertain the fact. 

It is with no small share of reluctance and dis- 
trust that I attempt to make a select list. But 
having had numerous and earnest solicitations to 
do so, from numerous tree planters, and having 
iad the benefit of fifty years’ experience in the 
nursery and fruit-growing business, and the ben- 
efit of my father’s experience in the same busi- 
ness previous'y, and having pretty thoroughly 
tested several hundred sorts, on my own grounds, 
and add to this the benefit of twenty years spent 
in navigating our western rivers, examining our 
various western fruits and fruit markets, 1 will 
use my best endeavors to do so. 


SELECT LIST OF APPLES, 
Most profitable and best adapted to the soil and 


climate ef Southern Ohio and Western Virginia 
and Kentucky. 


SUMMER VARIETIES. 
6. 
7. 


8. 


1. Benoni, 
2. Early Harvest, 
3. Early Chandler, 
4. Primate, 9. Sum. Seek-no-further 
5. Pound Royal, 10. Sine-qua-non. 


FALL VARIETIES. 


Red Astrachan, 
Summer Rose, 
Summer Queen, 


ard varieties, and substitute sorts that many years|11. Corse’s Favorite, 16. Fallawater, 
experience prove to be well adapted to the soil | 12. Cooper, 17. Gravenstein, 
and climate in which they are to grow. 13. Favorite, 18. Maiden’s Blush, 
Ihave frequently been greatly amused to see’ 14. Fall Pippin, 19. King of Pippins, 
Young America sticking out on new beginners in | 15. Fall Wine, 20. Porter. 
the nursery and fruit-growing business. Scarcely WINTER VARIETIES. 
have the pin-feathers covered the back and the|21. Am. Gold. Russet, 31. Red Cider, 
margin of the wings, before they not only know} 22. Ben. Davis, 32. Roxbury Russet, 
it all, but actually think they know more than the | 23. Broadwell Sweet, 33. Rawle’s Janette, 
oldest and most experienced fruit grower in the) 24. Buckingham, 34. Rolen’s Keeper, 
State ever claimed to know. I will give a few) 25. Black Coal, 35. Smith’s Cider, 
specimens from their own descriptions : | 26. Carolina Red, 36. Wine Sap, 
“Crawford Keeper — Large, beautiful, exee-| 27. Columbian Russet, 37. Lady or Api, 
lent, very productive ; keeps till August. North- = Defiance, 88. Yellow Bellflower, 
ern Spy—Very large, most beautiful and excel- 29. Pryor’s Red, ov. Hughes Vir. Crab, 
lent; very productive and profitable, commands | 20. Rome Beauty, 40. Harrison Crab. 


the highest price, and keeps till July. Hubbards- 


H. N. Gitiert, in Jronton Register. 
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For the Ohio Cultivator. 
How to Grow Peaches Every Year. 


Procure your trees grafted upon the wild plum 
stock. The tree partakes of the nature of the 
plum, being hardy, and will never winter-kill, and 
putting out late in the spring, will never be in- 
jured by the frost, and is a certain preventive 
against the workings of the peach grub, while 
the natural life-time of the tree is beyond that of 
our own; so you may depend upon peaches every 
year, and for a long period of time, without the 
destructive and discouraging influences attending 
the growth of the common peach. They can be 
obtained from 50 to 75 ets. per tree, and you had 
better pay five times the amount, than not to ob- 
tain them, and be certain of peaches every year. 
Try it, and our word for it you will be satisfied 
with the result. J. G.S. 

Chagrin Falls, O. 


Winter Protection. 





Discussion at the Rockford (1ll.) Horticultural 
Society. 

WinterinG Rosrs.—Dr. Andrews remarked 
that all roses are better for protection through the 
winter. Time—after the roses have stopped 
growing, and before the permanent frosts com- 
mence. His method was to lay a stick of wood 
on the ground, press the bush over upon it, so 
that it would not sink into the ground; lay a 
stone, or stick upon it, and throw over it prairie 
hay, which is best because it packs down, and 
sheds the water. To protect climbing roses, tie 
the branches together, and lay them on the ground, 
and throw hay over them. 

A question was asked respecting roses trained 
around posts—if they could not be protected by 
straw, in a perpendicular position. Dr. Andrews 
and Mr. Strachan both thought not so well; it 
was more trouble, and less safe. 

Dania Roots.—Mr. Strachan had found the 
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with soil, instead of hay. Mr. Snow thought that 
a covering of soil rendered them more liable to 
injury, when first uncovered, by early frosts. 
Dr. Andrews said, care should be taken to dry 
the vines thoroughly before throwing the cover- 
ing entirely off. At first they were too damp, 
and very susceptible to injury ; they should also 
not be uncovered too soon. His Rebeceas were 
entirely, and his Concord vines partially destroyed, 
by laying in a position where the water settled 
upon them.— Rockford News. 


«2ee 


Whitewashing Trees in the Fall. 


Charles Rosensteil, who is one of the most suc- 
cessful orchardists of Northern Iiinois, told us of his 
practice in whitewashing fruit trees in the fall, which 
we think worth making a note of. The practice of 

|whitewashing in the spring is objected to, because 
| the coat of lime stops the pores of the bark, and 
‘prevents the healthful contact of the air; but white- 
washing in the fall is a winter protection, both by its 
coating and its reflection of the sun’s rays, which 
|are often fatal in the winter. I[t is further useful for 
‘destroying insect eggs that may be in the bark, and 
by the opening of spring the whitewash is so much 
weatherbeaten as to be no detriment to the circula- 
‘tion of sup or air. 


sees 
| LanT Trees on Fair Grovunns now, if you need 
more shade, and they will get well established for 
the next season. Select quick and upright growing 
varieties, as the foliage is only wanted in early au- 
tumn. White maples, tulip trees, locusts, sycamores, 
| linn, ailanthus, ete., will grow rapidly in favorable soil. 


Home Miscellany, 





-_— 


| Apple Pie Meton—Preserves, Pies, &c. 
— 








best method to be simply laying them on a pile of| A good deal was said, last spring, about a melon 
potatoes, in a cellar, where they will not be in- for winter keeping, that could be used as a substitute 
jured by frost. Packing in sand and saw-dust for apple pies. We received some of the seeds of 
frequently rots them. The three essentials are :| the apple pie melon, and gave them to a farmer 


free from frost, not too dry, so that they will wilt, 
and not damp enough to mould. 

Judge Miller said, it was related that a dahlia 
root had been found in the hand of a mummy, in 
one of the Catacombs of Egypt, which was af- 
terwards planted, and grew. This would seem to 
disprove the assertion that they could be injured 
by becoming dry. Dr. Andrews and Mr. Snow 
both testified, however, to the fact that roots 
which became too dry had failed in their hands, 
though they would not lay down their experience 
as a rule. 

Mr. Kimball had preserved his dahlia roots for 
ten years successively, by laying them in sand 
thoroughly dried in the oven—believed it to be 
the best method. 

Grapes.—These were treated very much the 
same as roses, excepting that they are covered 


friend to plant to see what would come of them. A 
few days ago our friend brought us half of a melon, 
the whole of which weighed some twenty pounds. It 
was a nice solid fellow, much like a citron, and as 
half a melon would not keep, we asked wife Mollie 
to make it up into preserves like citron, which she 
did, and it proved a most capital article for preserv- 
ing. Her way of doing it was this: Cut the melon 
across, in slices about an inch thick, take off the skin 
and take out the softest of the core, cut up the slices 
in pieces according to fancy, of such size as will be 
| convenient to serve at table, put the pieces in a pre- 
‘serving kettle, with green grape leaves, for what 
| preservers call “ greening,” (but if these cannot be 
‘had, not much matter,) set the kettle over the fire, 


! ene : 
and pour on boiling water to cover, and let it heat 
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gently for three hours. Then take out the pieces] 
carefully, so as not to break them, and lay them in a| 


pan of cold water. Then proceed to make a syrup| 


of one pound of sugar to one pound of fruit, (weighed 
before boiling,) using a pint of water to a pound of | 
sugar, and put the fruit in this syrup, and boil again| 
until it is clear—say three to five hours. When 
about half done, put in sliced lemons—say one lemon 
to each pound of fruit. The apple pie melen his a 
good body, but is insipid in flavor by itself, and must 
be seasuned with lemon or other acid. 

To cook the apple pie melon for sauce, first pare 
and then slice like apple, and put into the bake tin-— 
The 
addition of extract of lemon, or tartaric acid, makes 


add a little vinegar, und sweeten to your taste. 


them yet better than the vinegar for pies or sauce. 
Tv prepare them for pies, peel and cut up small, tak- 
ing out the seeds, soft pulp, etc. Put them in a pre- 
serving kettl>, with just water enough to keep them 
from burning, and stew over a tolerably brisk fire for 
three or fowr hours, or until the whole is reduced to 
a thin pu'py mass, free from lumps and entirely done. 
You have then a substance resembling apples stewed, 
add sugar and Jemon to it, and make it up with crust 
in the usual way. If kept ina dry, cool cellar, the 
melons will remain good through the whole winter. 





For the Ohio Cultivator. 
Kitchen Furniture — Sink and Utensils. 


Never have dark furniture for a kitchen. It 
shows the dust much more than light, and re- 
quires double the care. Never have extra shelves, 
mantles, etc., painted dark, if you can prevent it. 
If itis your misfortdne to have dark paint and 
furniture, wipe it once in a few days with a damp 
dusting cloth, and have it varnished often. 

Have your sink in a convenient place, but 
never under a window, if you can avoid it, as 
much work is caused by greasy dishwater spatter- 
ing upon the window, as it necessarily must.— 
Back of your sink, naii up a piece of paper, 
pretty if you choose, and have it nicely varnished, 
and then you can, with a wet cloth, remove all 
spots that would soon spoil the room paper. © If 
you are so fortunate as to have a sink room, have 
it papered and then varnished well all over, as 
fly tracks and every spot can then be wiped off. 
The sink should be lined with zine, nailed only 
around the edges, as nails upon the bottom rust 
and wear through, allowing water to run under 
the zine, thereby causing the boards to rot. 

Good zinc can be kept nice and bright, by 
scouring once in a week or two with sand, and 
rubbing all over once or twice a day with soft 
soap, scalding and wiping dry. 

At one side have a shelf to keep your water 
pail on, which always, day and night, keep cov- 
ered: an uncovered water pail is a slack thing. 
Nailed upon the back side of the sink, have a 
little box, perforated through the bottom, to keep 
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hard soap in, and if you have no better place, 
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your Castile soap also, and a piece of pummice 
stone, to remove stains from your hands. Your 
soft soap keep under the sink, which I take for 
granted is boarded up, with a door where you put 
your pots and kettles, board to scour knives upon, 
sand, ete., etc., and which place should be kept as 
neat as your sitting room. Just over the sink 
have a narrow shelf, with holes through, to set 
your common tumblers upon, when washed and 
rinsed, that they may drain and dry, thus saving 
the time and labor of wiping them all with a dry 
cloth. 

At the other end of the sink, have a narrow 
strip nailed up to set your kettle-cricket on: of 
those, you should have two, one to set your ket- 
tles on, when washing and cleaning them, and 
which should be kept under the sink, in some odd 
nook—the other should be smaller, and only be 
ured to set the tea kettle, etce., upon when filling, 
and therefore must be kept handy and clean, so 
if you should be sick with a headache, pain in 
your side, or any little trifling thing, and should 
usk your kind husband to fill the teakettle, he 
would take the cricket down, to set it on, instead 
of setting it in the sink—thus causing you more 
labor than he saves—which he would be sure to 
do, were the cricket under the sink, or so black 
and nasty, he could not touch it without soiling 
his hands. 

And last but not least, have a light rack made 
of strips of wood an inch wide, an eighth of an 
inch thick and a foot long, nailed over one anoth- 
er, making your rack a foot square, with both 
sides alike, to put in your sink to turn dishes upon 
while washing, thus keeping them from touching 
the sink, which is liable to be greasy and dirty, 
and draining them so they will wipe easily. 

You may think, fair reader, that it takes con- 
siderable to furnish a sink to suit my taste; but 
every one of these things are around my sink, 
and not one would I dispense with, neither will 
you, after having once seen how convenient they 


are. Sarau B. SAwyYer. 
—~-2ee+- = 
For the Ohio Cultivator. 
Greeting from Maryland. 
In the Cultivator I have observed articles from 


almost all points of the compass except this one, 
and feeling as if I wished to say something in re- 
gard to the high appreciation in which I hold 
your paper, and also to say a word about our 
community, I send you this communication. 

The Cultivator has always been a favorite of 
mine, when a happy girl in my father’s house 
near Columbus, and now that my home is far 
away from the scenes of my youth, its coming is 
welcomed as an old familiar friend. The notes 
from the Editor’s Arm-Chair are always enter- 
taining, and the Home Miscellany has always 
something useful to housekeepers. 

Farming in this part of the country seems very 


different from farming in old Franklin. The 
principal crop raised here is tobacco. The drouth 


was very severe here during the summer, spoil- 
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ing the prospects of many. Wheat in this coun- 
ty was not more than half a erop. 
Wishing success to the Cultivator in all its de- 
partments, I will close. Yours respectfully, 
Anne Arundel Co., Md. B. M.A. 
_ ee 
For the Ohio Cultivator 
Town and Country. 


A city writer says: “Country life has no rel- 
ish, no zest, no ministry to the sensibilities; it is 
not sufficiently fed with fresh impressions, and 
stirred by pleasant emotions , it is too much a life 
of strict restraint and isolation. It is all working 
and sleeping, and eating, and going to meeting.” 
I must here be allowed to say, that, according to 
my experience, there is more positive untruth in 
the foregoing sentences, than is often found in so 
short a paragraph. Now, how beautifully the re- 
verse is given to all such dogmatisms by Thomp- 
son, Shenstone, Wordsworth and others—yea, by 
almost every true poet, if we except Crabbe with 
his “ Borough,” and poor Chas. Lamb. Even 
Byron had to exclaim, in his worldly bitterness 
of heart, “ Not that I love man the less, but na- 
ture more.” But some men are all factitious— 
they have no eye for external nature, for her min- 
eral and vegetable kingdom, not even for her an- 
imated creation, if we include unsophisticated, 
unconventional men and women. All these things 
are to them “ foolishness,” as the Gospel was to 
the Greeks, because they cannot feelingly realize 
the simple fact that nature, like beauty, when 
“unadorned is adorned the most.” 

“Pleasant emotions,” quotha! What man or 
woman, with a heart to feel, can walk through 
the circulating crowd of a large city, with “pleas- 
ant emotions?” Look at the hard-visaged, pov- 
erty-stricken bipeds, the young prematurely old, 
the pale, sickly, care-worn faces, the indurated, 
vice-imprinted visages; then the over-dressed, 
fashionable females only vary the sad spectacle, 
without alleviating the painful, not “ pleasant 
emotions ;” for we reflect that perhaps these 
flaunting fair ones have husbands or brothers hard 
at work to support this extravagance, in some 
treadmill store, bank, or office down town, where 
they must work to live, in an atmosphere which, 
if condensed, would enliven the vegetable creation, | 
while it is death to the animal! 

Who can say, when the farmer surveys his 
feeding flocks and bovines, his blooming clover, 
and the corn luxuriating in his clean and well 
amended fields, that “country life has no relish, 
no zest, no ministry to the sensibilities of our na- 
ture.” Does not such a rural spectacle of fruition 
fill the mind with “agreeable impressions,” with 
gratitude to “the giver of every perfect gift,” 
with hopes of good things to come, and the ability 
to extend, vary, and indulge in the comforts of 
life, and to do good in the world ? 

Then how gloriously does the farmer live,—a 
co-worker with nature in her great laboratory ; 
mentally compensated for his labor by the lessons 


he there learns in the true art of manuring and! 
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culture, which is only profitable and truly inter- 
esting when done in obedience to those of great 
nature’s laws, with which every gifted farmer is 
familiar. True, the growth of the vegetable cre- 
ation may be a myth, a sealed book to him who 
observes little, and who will investigate or learn 
nothing beyond hereditary recipes. But if he is 
only a tyro in geology, agricultural chemistry and 
botany, his labors are no longer an unintellectual, 
mercenary drudgery, but a fascinating industry, 
whose chiefest reward lies beyond mere pecuniary 
compensation, or the love of the world’s factitious 
baubles. S. W. 
a eee 
Women Going to Fairs. 

At the Illinois State Fair we met Mrs. J ©. Croly, 
Editress of the Rockford News,—a bright, tidy little 
body, who came over to Freeport every day, on the 
railroad, thirty miles, to take notes for her wide- 
awake little paper. After the fairs were over, she 
expresses her private judgment on this wise : 





* Going to Fairs” is a great humbug, as most 
of those people discover who are deluded into at- 
tending them: they pay high prices for an amount 
of discomfort which, if it was endured at home, 
would seem a terrible infliction. Still, they will 
go—a show, if it is only a show of people, has an 
irresistible attraction, which will always draw 
money out of the pockets of the public with less 
reluctance than any other circumstance or event. 
Even those who are compelled to stay at home, 


while they congratulate themselves, and each 


other, on escaping the misery, internally wish 
they also had shared the experience and the “fun,” 
quite certain that individually their lot would 
have been more favorably cast. 

There is another phase of this subject, which 
we think has its own influence upon morality and 
good order, and which is partially subsersive of 
both: and this is the free and easy, helter-skelter 
method of eating and sleeping, which necessity 
forces upon the most fastidious at a crowded fair. 
It may be a good lesson to teach those who are 
accustomed to be over nice in respect to their 
personal conveniences ; but we do not like to see 
it taught to young girls and modest women, in a 
way to destroy that natural delicacy which is one 
of their greatest charms. The sleeping apartment 
of a woman is a shrine to one who loves her; and 
if she is naturally pure, and refined, it is here that 
she loves to enfold herself in all that nameless yet 
tender mystery which surrounds the spot which 
sees her unveiled. Like the fresh bloom upon a 
peach, when it comes in contact with some rude 
hand, this is all destroyed by the public, open-air 
life of hotels and fairs. Attendants—who, if they 
are paid menials, are still men—are permitted to 
enter apartments where sleeping women repose 
on the floor, on the sofas, on the bed ; and if habit 
and education whisper of impropriety, it is stifled 
with, “oh, well, it was only the waiter.” Fre- 
quently, also, men and women, married and un- 
married, are all huddled together in a way which, 
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if it was done at home, would exclude them from | 
decent society, and which can never be recalled 
without a blush. Under the circumstances, how- | 
ever, it is considered justifiable, and belongs to) 
the experience of going to a fair. Attention to| 
personal cleanliness is entirely out of the question, | 
but that is no matter “at a fair.” It is, however, | 
much easier to acquire bad habits than good ones, 
and once acquired, even at a Fair, they may per- 
haps last a life-time. 








Premium Cheese, Butter and Bread. 


Reported by Exhibitors at the Lake Co. Fair. 


CHEESE. 
First Premium—JOuHN 


THOMPSON. 
| 
Metnop oF MAkinG.—Bring the milk toa 
temperature of 90 deg. ; add a quantity of rennet | 
suflicient to stiffen it in forty or forty-five minutes, 
so that it may be cut with a knife. Then heat 
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when light, with water, and moulded into loaves— 
being allowed to rise only once after mixing be- 
fore baking. 
RYE BREAD. 
PremiuM—Miss Susan F. MarsHatt. 

, Fk lour scalded with boiling water; a tablespoon- 
ful cf yeast to each loaf. After standing over 
night, mix by adding new milk, a pint of scalded 
Indian meal, worked with the bands for fifteen 


minutes, and dipped out with a spoon ; allowed to 


rise only once after mixing before baking. 


— ~~. oe 


Advance in Female Education. 


We have lately read of a Giri’s School, in which 
a prominent branch of education taught, was the use 
of the sewing machine, by which every young lady 
could become proficient on that useful instrument, 
which would be quite as well as proficiency on the 
piano. Mrs. Gage writes of the exercises of a school 


gradually until it is raised to a temperature of| near Perth Amboy, New Jersey, as follows : 


104 deg. Stir constantly while heating. The 


Any one who will visit Eaglewood School, may 


whey is then drained off, and 6 oz. of solar salt| see a sight that will do their hearts good. A boat 
‘ » ay ) 3 . Jres 7 - : , fA. e 
added to every 16 Ibs. curd. Press 24 hours.| ¢jyh of young ladies from upper tendom, daugh- 


Roe’s Patent Vat and Heater is used in the above | 
process. 


Seconp Premium—J. W. Barer. | 
Cheese made the Ist June last, from milk of 
16 cows, at two milkings: Rennet sufficient put) 
in to coagulate the milk, so that curd will work | 
smooth in 30 or 40 minutes, or about a pint of | 
liquid rennet to 50 Ibs. cheese. Curd cut in | 
blocks one inch square, and left until curd and | 
whey begin to separate ; then commence scalding 
by forcing steam into the curd, until the tempera- | 


ters of learned professors, retired merchants, and 
first families of Fifth Avenue, dressed in grey 
flannel tunics, trimmed with scarlet, reaching only 
below the knee ; pants of the same, meeting high 
boots with scarlet tops, taking part with the young 
gentlemen in hoisting their fine boat, the “ Hal- 
cyon,” upon their shoulders, and walking off with 
it a quarter of a mile to the shores of the Rari- 
tan, there launching it upon the water, waving 
their thanks to the gentlemen for their aid, man- 
ning it, (the captain was Miss Manning,) with as 


ture rises to 98 or 100 deg. Fahrenheit ; then|™erry @ crew as ever set sail. Ah, it gave one 
drain off the whey, and put in 1 lb. of salt to 40) high hope tor the future, to see those bright-eyed 
Ibs. curds, and press 24 hours. girls, a dozen of them, toss back their curls under 
‘their boating hats, put their ungloved hands to 
| their oars, and bear away with steady sweep into 
ithe current, and stem a high wind, “four miles 


BUTTER. 








First Premium—D. Beau. 


Milk from three cows; each milking stood 24 
hours, or skimmed while sweet ; cream gathered | 
and churned in three days; butter thoroughly 
washed in cold water; added 1 oz. dairy salt per) 


lb. ; worked over atter standing 12 hours. 


Seconp Premi1um—Ezra Ho cmes. | 
Made from one day’s milking; skimmed and| 


churned the second day; well washed in cold_ 


water, with one tea-cup of good dairy salt to 3) 
Ibs. butter. 


First Premrum—Mrs. J. McCue. 

Take 6 lbs. flour, 2 quarts of potatoes mashed | 
up and run through a sieve, 1 quart of water, 1 
pint of hop yeast, 1 teaspoonful of salt. 


| 
| 
WHEAT BREAD. | 


| 
Seconp Premrum—Muiss Mary A. MARSHALL. | 


Scald the flour with boiling water ; after being 
properly cooled by adding cold water, add a ta-| 
blespoonful of hop yeast to each loaf; mixed up| 


out and three miles back,” as the captain said, 
with no complaint of weariness. These girls can 
swim, lift weights, play ball, ride and run, ah! 
and get lessons too; study Greek and Latin, and 
read Shakspeare, and advance equally with those 
who are fitting for Cambridge and Yale. 


OQ 


The Whistler’s Tune. 





Supper was over, the boy went out, 
He passed through the yard, and over the style, 
The big dog barked as he went along by, 
And followed him nearly a mile. 
And he sat him down on a hickory-log, 
And whistled a lively tune, this boy, 
Which took the ear of the barking dog, 
And he wagged his tail for joy ! 


The beetle stopped from pinching the fly, 
The toad in his hole stood still, 

And tbe tom tit heard with a tear in his eye, 
And a fishing-w: rm in his bill ; 

And the grasshopper said, “I know that air, 
But I cannot whistle it so— 

The tune of the man with no hair on his head, 
Where hair ever ought to grow.”’ 
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FARM STOCK AND PRODUCE MARKETS. 








There has been a slight improvement in the price of wheat and 
flour. Corn and potatoes are coming in so well that prices are 
lower. Potatoes sellin the country at 25 cts. Winter Apples 
are held at 75 cts. and $1. Beef ‘attle went down a little in N, 
Y. Market last week. Hogs are hardly so quick sale as in our 
last report. Butter suitable for winter is in demand at 18@20c. 
Cheese has advanced, and sells for 9 to 12c. Clover Seed has de- 
clined to $4.50. 





SPECIAL NOTICES, 





All persons who write to the Editor on business, or for publica 
tion, are requested to read the following suggestions : 

Ist. Date your letters with the true Post Office name and State 
and if it is a place not well known, give the county also. 

2d. State your business plainly—or if for publication, write di- 
rectly at your subject, without any preliminary flourishes, and 
stop when you get done. 

3d. Sign your name at the bottom, or if you sign a fictitious 
name or initials, give us your true name besides for our own sat- 
isfaction. Itis of no use to write to us without giving a true 
name in some way. 

4th. When written, fold the sheet in the plainest manner, put 
it in an envelope, stick it fast, if it contains money, paste the 
whole length of the flap, put on a stamp, and direct plainly to 
*“ Ohio Cultivator, Columbus, O.,” or to our name, if you prefer. 

5th. In writing to have your papers changed from one Post Of- 
fice to another, give the name of the Office to be changed From, 
as wellas To. Our index is only by Post Offices, not by the 
names of Subscribers. 

6th. Missing numbers lost in the mails, or copies damaged, will 
be supplied gratis. 





A Complete Farmers’ Library ! 





I can furnish a few complete sets of the bound volumes of the 
Onto CuLtivaTor, for fourteen years, from 1845 to 1858 inclusive, 


which if called for very soon, will be sold for $6.aset. This is | 


the best chance to get a good library for a sma!) price, ever of- 
fered to the farming public 
75 cents each, in the office ; by mail, post paid, for $1. 


ESTABLISHED AT COLUMBUS IN 1845. 


—DEVOTED TO— 

| 4 ‘ ‘ 
General Agriculture, Live Stock, Fruits, 
GARDENING & DOMESTIC AFFAIRS. 


Published on the 1st and 15th of every Month, 


At Sl a year, Single Copy; 3 Copies for $2; 6 Copies for 
$4: 9 Copies for $6; 


| AND A COPY GRATIS TO THE GETTER UP OF EVERY CLUB OF NINE. 





The Volume begins on the first of January, each year. Speci- 
men copies and prospectuses furnished gratis, on application by 
mail or otherwise. Address 8S. D. HARRIS, 

Editor and Proprietor 


TERMS OF ADVERTISING. 


Advertisements suitable for the Ohio Cultivator will be 
jinserted at TEN CENTS A LINE for each insertion, due in 


| advance. except to regular and known responsible adver- 


|tisers. Eleven words will make an average for a line. — 
| Display lines and cuts will be counted by the space they 
/occupy in small type. A liberal discount on full page dis- 
| played advertisements. 


| Hay, Straw and Stalk Cutters. 
FULL SUPPLY OF THE CELEBRATED 


Lt Cummings’ Hay, Straw and Stalk Cutters, the best machines 
for Stock Feeders in the State. 

Also, the Clipper Straw and Stalk Cutter. 
| Sanford’s 40 Knife Hay and Straw Cutters, all of which will be 
sold low, and are of high finish and superb workmanship. 
| Also, Emery’s One and Two Horse Powers, Threshers and Sep- 
| arators 
| Baldwin, Dewitt & Co.’s Four Horse Sweep Powers, Circular 

and Cross-Cut Saws, for cutting wood, single or combined. 

With a full stock of all kinds of Implements and Machines, at 
the Cleveland Agricultural Works. Orders promptly and care- 
fully filled. BALDWIN, DEWITT & CO., 

16 Cleveland. 











WILLIAM A. GILL, 


COLUMBUS, O., 
Agricultural Warehouse and Seed Store ! 
EALER IN EVERY DESCRIPTION OF 


| Agricultural and Horticultural Implements, 


(FIELD, GRASS AND GARDEN SEEDS, 








— ALSO DEALER IN — 


GENERAL HARDWARE, 

FINE TABLE AND POCKET CUTLERY, 
Nails, Glass, Sash, Putty, Brushes and Cordage, 
of all kinds, Guns, Pistols and Rigging, 
Wood and Willow Ware, 

Leather and Rubber Belting, Lace Leather, Rubber Hose and 
Packing, Cistern and Well Pumps, Well and Pump Chain, Wood 
and Iron Tubing. Wood and Iron Well Curbs, Hydraulic Rams, 
Horse Powers, Saw Mills, Star Corn and Cob Mills, Threshing 
Machines and Seperators, from 2 to 8 horse power, Reapers and 
Mowers, single or combined, from many of the best manufacto- 
ries, Garrett & Cottman’s Steel Plows, Field and Garden Rollers, 
Horse Hoes, Harrows, Steel Cultivators, Cutting Box in variety, 
Hand and Power Corn Shellers, from nine to seventy-five dollars 
each, Ox Yokes and Bows, a very superior article of each, Horse 
and Hand Hay Rakes, Garden Engines and Syringes, (Brass,) 
Root Pullers, Post Hole Augers, Chisels, Spoons and Rammers, 


Vegetable Cutters, Manure Drags, and a thousand other things 
too numerous to mention. Wholesale and Retail, 


CHEAP FOR CASH, 


Country merchants are requested to call and examine my 


—— +s WM. A. GILL. 











| 


Single vols. for 1858 now ready m ROWN COUNTY NURSERY, HAMERS.- 


VILLE, Ohio. JOHN L. SHINKLE. 














